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assumes the direction of highly-technical affairs upon
an assumption of omniscient versatility not unlike
that with which politicians and public opinion invest
Cabinet Ministers in England, There is, therefore,
nothing remarkable in the fact that Li Hung-chang
rose speedily from the position of a Military Secretary
to be Commander-in-chief of the Imperialist forces in
the province of Kiangsu ; there is ample and reliable
evidence that he succeeded, by sheer force of industry
and merit, in winning the good opinion of Tseng
Kuo-fan, upon which his promotion depended. And
simultaneously with his promotion to high military
command, he rose in the ranks of the civil service^
for, as a Hanlin, his belligerent activities were recog-
nised as a temporary digression. In 1857 he was
made acting provincial judge of Chekiang, and in
1859 (for reasons that are not apparent, since lie never
took up the post) he was appointed to a Taotaiship
(Intendancy) in Fukhien. Finally, in 1862, he became
Governor of Kiangsu, and in this capacity began, to
acquire at Shanghai his first insight into the arts and
crafts of diplomacy and the wide field of foreigA
politics. In i86o? his experience of European methods
of warfare began, by reason of his relations with Ward?
the American adventurer-captain of the " Ever-
victorious Army." At this time also the foreigner's
military superiority was brought home to his acute
intelligence by the ease with which the Anglo-French
forces had overthrown all the northern defences of
the Empire and invested Peking*

Two interesting but unconfirmed stories have
always been current in China with regard to this
period of Li Hung-chang's career. Mr. Alexander
Mehie, a competent and usually reliable authority